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rials upon which to build a true history of the 
poetic sentiment of nature. The period inter- 
vening between that time and our own, can only 
afford personifications of nature, poetical reflec- 
tions on, and scientific investigations into, it. 
The second birth of a genuine sentiment for 
nature must grow out of a high moral resurrec- 
tion of our race, and the shadowy beginning of 
this may be dated from the systematic origin of 
landscape painting in art. To" the thoughtful 
this great agent in our culture is only in its 
infancy, as may be seen by the somewhat mate- 
rial shape into which it is cast. It is as yet but 
the half of a great whole, the germ of a future 
vigorous growth, the substratum of a spiritual 
structure. It is to landscape painting that we 
must look for the sesthetical evolution of vege- 
table life out of the mineral kingdom, of animal 
life out of the vegetable, and of spiritualized 
humanity out of all and as the culminating point 
of all. With the moral growth of society will 
come the need of a landscape painting which 
shall embody all these reflected in a moral halo of 
its own, far transcending all the agencies hitherto 
known to us in spiritually elevating our natures 
through the avenues of our senses. 

" Sive est naturae hoc, sive artis v minis utroqne." 



Tub Sitteb. — There is a pleasure in sitting for one's 
picture, which many persons are not aware of. Peo- 
ple are- coy on- this subject at first, coquet witli it, and 
pretend not to like it, as is the case with other venal 
indulgences, but they soon get over their scruples, and 

become resigned to their fate The fact is that 

having one's picture painted is like the creation of 
another self, and that is an idea of the repetition or re- 
duplication of which no man is ever tired to the thou- 
sandth reflection. .... I do not conceive there is a 
stronger call upon secret gratitude than having made a 
favorable likeness of any one. .... He is no mean 
friend who conceals from ourselves, or only geutly 

indicates, our obvious defects to the world 

It seems to me a piece of mere impertinence not to 
sit as well as one can in these circumstances. I put 
the best face I can upon the matter, as well out of 
respect to the artist as to myself. .... I have no 
notion how people go to sleep, who are sitting for 
their pictures. It is an evident sign of want of thought 
and of internal resources. There are some individuals, 
all of whose ideas are in their hands and feet — make 
them sit still, and you put a 6top to the machine 

altogether Children are particularly sensible 

of this constraint from their thoughtlessness. It is 
the next thing with them to wearing the fool's cap 
at school, yet they are proud of having their pictures 

**ken Charles the First's children seem to have 

been good sitters, and the great dog sits like a Lord 
Chancellor. — Anon. 



THE OLD WOMAN OF SIENA. 

A REMINISCENCE OF ITALY. 
BY FBANCIS WILLIAMS. 

It has often surprised me that so little has 
been said by tourists about Siena— one of the 
noblest and most beautiful of the cities of Tus- 
cany. Perhaps its proximity to the capital may 
have produced a permanent eclipse ; but to those 
who are familiar with the place, Siena rivals 
Florence itself. With its cathedral, almost un- 
surpassed even in Italy for unique elegance, and 
for grandeur of design ; with public buildings 
and mediaeval palaces which the old Tuscan capi- 
tal itself cannot surpass ; with^glorious recollec- 
tions of the era when the city was a free, proud 
republic ; with the history of an important school 
of painting to shed lustre on her art career, and 
with a busy population, which imparts to the 
place a life and activity not usually observable 
in the Italian cities, it is truly surprising that 
Siena is not better known, especially as it is now 
accessible from Florence by an hour's ride on the 
railroad. " Its population," says Valery, " is at 
once merry, intelligent and honorable ; but one 
feels that its mild civilization, the offspring of the 
manners and its old liberty, is ancient, and pro- 
ceeds from a remoter source than modern sci- 
ence." And this is one of the peculiar effects of 
Siena ; that it seems so utterly adapted for the 
past rather than for the present age. The peo- 
ple of to-day who do their marketing and their 
gossiping under the shadow of the old palace 
built as the seat of government for the republic, 
who hurry through the narrow streets, who 
kneel within the never-to-be-finished cathedral, 
who are now congratulating themselves that they 
are the subjects of Victor Emanuel, seem quite 
out of place in Siena. With all its life and 
activity and beauty, a shade of past glory invests 
the city, and the inhabitants of 1860 seem to be 
but sojourners who will tarry a little while and 
then go hence and be seen no more. 

Of the cathedral of Siena, on which volumes 
have been written, I shall say nothing here. 
The other churches are remarkable rather for 
what they contain than for what they are — for 
their pictures rather than their architecture. 
The Sienese school of painting seems to partake 
of the nature of the people, and is characterized 
by Lanzi as a "laughing, happy school in the 
midst of a people always gay." Many cele- 
brated artists have come from Siena, and of 
course a vast number, who, though not bad, 
never rose above the fatal mediocrity. The 
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churches of Siena are so built that in most of 
them the pictures are placed in better lights and 
can be seen to greater advantage than is usual 
in the Italian churches. 

One of the largest of these is San Dominico, 
commenced in 1220 and not finished till 1465. The 
numerous pictures here are every one well worth 
a special examination, but particularly that by 
Soddoma, representing The Ecstasy of St. Cathe- 
rine of Siena ; the fainting of the saint is consid- 
ered by artists as one of the finest representa- 
tions of the kind in existence. There is also a 
very celebrated old picture here, painted as long 
ago as 1221, and chiefly interesting from its age. 
One church in Siena is associated with the memo- 
ry of Christopher Columbus, who, after one of 
his voyages, went thither to offer thanks. There 
is a church with a tower which is perforated with 
thirty-eight windows in allusion to thirty-eight 
companies of soldiers who fought at the battle of 
Monteaperti, and which incloses a bell then taken 
from the enemy. The church also contains the 
tomb of one Vanni, a clever Sienese painter, who, 
in his passion for art, named his two sons, respec- 
tively, Michael Angelo and Rafael ; they both 
became painters, the latter attaining considerable 
eminence in his profession, while the former 
claimed to have discovered a method of color- 
ing marble, and rather egotistically records his 
boasted discovery on the tomb that he erected 
to the memory of his father. 

In the Church of San Agostino, I encountered 
one of those females that are only to be met with 
oq the continent, whose duty it is to haunt a 
church, dust the altars, and waylay visitors for 
the purpose of exhibiting the pictures which are 
usually protected by curtains. This worthy fe- 
male — I use the singular number, as one serves 
as a type for all — this worthy female is always 
very old and snuffy. She has invariably an un- 
finished stocking at which she knits indefatigably. 
Her favorite seat is upon the steps in front of 
the church, where she may bask in the sun if 
the weather be cool. Oftentimes she may be 
found inside, retired in some niche, whence she 
issues forth as soon as a stranger appears, as a 
spider leaves its nest at the approach of a fly. 
She is not, however, persistent, or really intru- 
sive, and is, moreover, such a meekly, forlorn sort 
of creature, that one is generally glad to assist 
her in earning an honest penny — for half a paul 
(about five cents) she considers a handsome fee. 

In the church, then, of San Agostino — one 
famous even in Siena for its excellent pictures — 
I encountered as usual such a personage, and 
allowed myself to be led around by the snuffy 



and enthusiastic old lady. She seemed to take 
a real delight in exhibiting the pictures, and 
talked incessantly either of her own vicissitudes 
or of the works of art. At every altar she 
passed she would unexpectedly break in upon 
her remarks, by repeating a short Latin prayer, 
immediately resuming her incessant prating. To 
do justice to the harangues of this good dame, 
her words should only be recorded in the lan- 
guage in which they were spoken, but, neverthe- 
less, a rude translation may not be uninteresting. 
Some of the phrases which added to the force of 
her remarks are utterly untranslatable however. 
For instance, there are the frequent ejaculations, 
" tanto bello I" and " tanto buono !" which lite- 
rally means how beautiful — how good! Now, 
in Italian, the repetition of an adjective adds to 
its force, and in these ejaculative sentences espe- 
cially, the adjective will be often repeated half a 
dozen times. The effect to one not accustomed 
to it is decidedly amusing. 

So, then, the reader must imagine himself in 
my place, being conducted round the church, 
under the guidance of the venerable lady who 
thus speaks, interlarding her conversation with 
ejaculations, and interrupting herself every mi- 
nute or two to utter hurried Latin prayers at one 
of the numerous altars. 

Old lady [loq.] " Good morning, signer, and 
I suppose you wish to see the pictures, for you 
know that our church contains some of the very 
finest in the world. We have, signor, a fine 
Domenichino and a very celebrated Caracci. 
Nine long years, signor, have I exhibited these 
beautiful pictures to strangers, and' they have told 
me — Pater noster qui est in caelum — ijiey told 
me that nowhere else have they seen finer. We 
will begin, signor, with this Crucifixion by Do- 
menichino. You see, signor, the figure with the 
hands crossed in this way (and, as she spoke, she 
ludicrously imitated the position of the various 
figures in the pictures) is our blessed Madonna. 
What a beautiful picture, sir ! Che bel quadro ! 
Tanto bello bello bello Wo bPo Wo W W J And 
see, signor, the figure near by is San Agostino, a 
good saint, sir, oh! what a good saint! Che 
buon santo I Tanto bitono buono buono buono 
Vn Vn Vn 1 And see, signor, the little angels 
about the cross ! Che begli angelit Tanto beUo 
bello bello beUo bello W bP W W / Coming, sir, 
soon to show you the other pictures and a fine — 
Gloria Palri et Filio et spiritu sancto, cum erat 
in principio, nunc est — yes, sir, coming — et erit 
semper. Do you see, sir, this fine, this splendid 
picture by — Ave Maria sancta Mater, exaudi 
nos — this picture by Caracci? It is the Com- 
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munion of St. Jerome, signor. You see the old 
man with his hands in this way, and leaning 
back — that signor, is St. Jerome, and the good 
priest is giving him the wine. This, signor, is 
like the picture by Domenichino at the Vatican 
in Rome. You have been to Rome, signor? 
My husband, when he was alive, once went to 
Rome, and he's been dead nearly, if not quite — 
Ave Maria sancta Mater, exaudi nos — Yes, sig- 
nor, what was I saying ? Was it about the pic- 
ture? the beautiful picture. Yes, signor, you 
are right — Gloria Patri et Filio et spiriiu sancto, 
cum erat inprincipio nunc est et erit semper — you 
are right, signor, it is a beautiful picture — tanto 
hello betto beUo hello bello beUo Wo bl'o bVo bPo 
bP bP bP — and my poor dead husband always 
used to be very fond of it. He was a good hus- 
band, signor. Ah ! che buon uomo I Tanto 
buono buono buono buono buono. bo'n bo'n b'ti 
fn ftn I If yon, signor, had ever lost a husband, 
you would know — Agnus Dei exaudi nos, sancta 
Mater exaudi nos — you would know, signor, what 
it is to lose one. Yes, signor, you are right, this 
is quite a new picture, just put here five years 
ago on Easter morning. It is by Bruni of Siena, 
and well do I remember the day, for I had the 
rheumatism very bad in my left foot ; did you 
ever have the rheumatism, signor? And, as I 
was saying before, that this picture — Ora pro 
nobis Sancta Dei Genitrix — what was I saying ? 
Oh! about my husband; yes, signor, he was 
such a good man. Stop, signor, till I draw the 
curtain — Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi, 
miserere nobis — there, signor, is not that a won- 
derful picture ? It is by Vanni, and represents 
the Baptism of Constantine. The figure you see 
bending over so, is Constantine, and the one 
with his hand stretched out so is the Holy Papa. 
What a beautiful picture, signor! Che bel 
quadro I Ah! Tanto beUo bello beUo beUo bello 
beUo bello beP beP bP bP bP bP I But, signor, it 
is not as fine as Domenichino's. Ah ! signor, 
what a great painter — Filii Hedemptor mundi 
Deus, miserere nobis — what was I saying, signor, 
oh ! about the rheumatism ; yes, signor, I had it 
very bad indeed, and my husband had it too. 
Oh ! signor, if yon ever had the rheumatism you 
would pray to the Madonna to cure you. Nine 
years, signor, ever since my poor husband died 
— you don't use snuff, signor? — ever since he 
died, I have been in this church of San Agos- 
tino to show the pictures, and I know them 
all by heart. Oh! signor, my husband, even 
when he had the rheumatism, was such a good 
man ! Che buon uomo t Tanto buono buono 
buono buono buono io'n bo^n Vn Vn b'n ! Yes, 



signor, the picture of Domenichino is by far the 
best in the church, and for my part — Gloria 
Patri et Filio et spiritu sancto, cum erat inprin- 
cipio, nunc est et erit semper." 

With such incoherent ravings, all uttered in 
the weakest and most piping of voices, and 
during the short Latin prayers, subsiding into an 
almost inaudible murmur, did the venerable 
cicerone " explain " the pictures. One may think 
the mixture of such pious supplications with the 
most ordinary of worldly gossip as profane. Not 
so did the old lady. As she passed any one of 
the numerous altars, she would drop on her 
knees, rattle off the holy words, and rising, again 
resume the conversation, though often even this 
little exercise was sufficient to cause her enfee- 
bled mind to lose the thread of her reflections, if 
such her jargon could be called. There was 
something saddening as well as amusing in 
all this, and on leaving the church, I carried 
away with me a much more vivid recollection of 
the poor old woman than of the pictures she had 
so characteristically exhibited. 



A NOVEL VIEW 07 SHAKSPEAEE'S GENIUS. 

We have- encountered a curious book called 
A New Exegesis of Shakspeare, written to 
enforce a theory that the great dramatist, intui- 
tively if not with premeditation, delineated his 
masterly characters on the principle of a distinc- 
tion of races. The author takes four of Shak- 
speare's characters and analyzes them accord- 
ingly ; Iago as the type of the Romano-Italic 
race, Hamlet as the type of the Teutonic, Mac- 
beth as the type of the Celtic, and Shylock as 
the type of the Hebrew race. Human nature, ab- 
stractly considered, is set aside by this writer for 
a race standard. Hamlet, it seems, acted as he 
did, not because he was a man, subject to all the 
ills that flesh is heir to, but because being a Teu- 
ton he had to act in conformity with Teutonic 
conditions ; and so with Macbeth and the others, 
each according to ethnological fatality. In 
elaborating this theory, the author reveals new 
ideas, and he illustrates them with great subtlety 
and ingenuity. There is method in his madness, 
if it be such. We have no verdict, pro or con. 
We are content, in such cases, to let the mad 
wags have their way, to preach and criticise ad 
libitum, while we sit by enjoying their science as 
indifferent to the principles involved as an En- 
glish lord at a prize-fight, or an artist studying 
human nature at Donnybrook fair. 

What a tilting-ground Shakspeare affords for 
theorists ! Some minds aspire to an equality of 



